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Sketching from Nature. 

Au Unexpected Rencontre. 



Reader, were you ever at Bettws-y-Coed ? 
Many have been, no doubt; many probably have 
not. Those who have had better skip the follow- 
ing description, which, lor the benefit of those 
who have not, 1 feel bound to give. The great 
London and Holyhead road runs through Betts-y- 
Coed, but the tralflc which it brought has not 
spoilt its primitive character. I say " brought, '» 
because, since the introduction of the *• Iron 
road," the most perfect specimen o1 the genius of 
M'Adam is, comparatively, unused. 

*'The village of Bettws," I was going to say, 
**i3 romantically situated, etcetera, et cetera." 
But it sounds so like the jargon of a newspaper 
advertisement, so like " Beautilul Llandudno, " 
which appears, with the swallows, every spring, 
that I positively cannot continue in that strain. 
It is, however, one of the most lovely spots in 
North Wales to my thinking, and many, many a 
happy day have I spent, in years "langsyne,-' 
by the sid3 of the beautiiul Llugy; in the rich 
pastures which Iringe the broad Conway; amidst 
the rocky glens and wooded ravines which are so 
peculiarly Welsh in their character. 

Bettws has been for years the resort of artists. 
The celebrated David Cox, whose masterly water- 
color paintiiii^ are too well known and too per- 
fectly appreciated to need praise of mine, was a 
constant visitor there. I have been told that he 
passed a great part of ever^ consecutive summer, 
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for upwards of forty years, at llie Royal Oak in 
Bettws, and, no doubt, his name is well and 
kindly remembered at the Oak, to this day. But 
it is not with the great David Cox that I have to 
do, though I have worshipped in that quaint, and 
primitive litlle church at Bettws, which formed a 
conspicuous part in, perhaps, the best picture he 
ever painted— "The Welsh Funeral." 

It must be some ten or fifteen years since I 
paid my first visit to Bettws. Yes, you are right, 
madam I I do know the very year, but 1 tbiuk it 
belter to keep it to myself. I lodsjed in a quiet, 
clean house, close to the turnpike gate, which 
crosses the road about the middle of the village, 
and nearly opposite the famous old bridge, well 
known to artists— and through them to the lovers 
of art— as Pont-y-Pair. Many a time have I sat 
upon a flat, smooth stone, below the bridge, and 
looked on its massive venerable face, rugged with 
time, and overhung with a luxuriant growth ot 
ivy. As you look up through the arches, you see 
the angry waters boiling and foaming over a 
ledge 01 rocks; but a deep, still pool is at your 
feet, and every stone of the quaint old bridge is 
refiected in its glassy surface. On a small island, 
iumiediately above the falls, are a few straggling 
llr-tree3j in the background the craigs of Settws 
stand up boldly and gi-audly in the calm evening 
sky.' I hav0 oiten sketched that old bridge with 
the little bit.oi characteristic scenery 1 have at- 
tempted to describe, and as oiten tore the sketch 
up again in disgust. 

I am not an artist myself, merely an amateur, 
a militiaman of painting; scarcely, indeed, worthy 
of that g-rade in the -art, if there be such a grade. 
But, althousjh I am willing to allow that my 
manipulation is not artistic, I will yield to no one, 
be he who he may, in the love and appreciation 
ot the beauties of nature. 

It was a bright, hot July afternoon, and I sat 
^iu Mrs. Hughes'little parlor,- busily spoiling my 
yesterday's sketch of Pont-y-Pair. Apropos of 
Mrs. Hughes, I must, beiore I say another word, 
give her the commendation she so richly ;leservGS 
for her obliging civility, clean rooms, excellent 
tare and moderate charges. Should she still in- 
liabit that clean old house, opposite the turnpike 
gate, I can conlld3ntly recommend it to all wiio 
regard the advantages above enumerated, 
*• There !'• I exclaimed; "1 think that will do ?" 
I got up, retreated a few paces, and examined my 
work carefully, in the most tavorable liglit I cou d 
command. '*Yes," I repeated, "that will do 
famously; those last touches have put the finish- 
ing stroke to this lovely sketch." So saying, I 
passed a paper-knife round the edge of the "love- 
ly sketch," removed it fVom the block, and tearing 
it in two, deposited it cafely behind the pink and 
white corkscrew shavings which ornamented my 
grate. 1 took out my watch— bless ray heart I it 
is five o'clock; who'd have thought it?— how 
time does fly? Witli brush in hand", and palette 
on thumb, hours become minutes. The sun is 
just right for the efl'ect I want, so here goes tor 
another attempt. Accordingly, collecting my 
materials lor spoiling yet another bit ol paper, 
and lighting a mild Havana, I left the house, 
and strolled down to the river side to take a fresh 
sketch of the old bridge. A zig-zag path led 
down from the gai'den of a neighboring cottage 
to the spot from whence I invariably took my 
sketch. Trees and sbrubs fringed the banks, and 
It was not untd I stepped upon the rocks that I 
perceived my flat stone was alreac^y occupied. I 
halted abruptly, feeling quite indignant tbat any 
one should be there. I had for the last fortnight 
been the sole and daily occupant of that smooth, 
flat stone, and, with the common sellishness of 
human nature, I had absolutely brought myself 
lo look upon the seat as my own private property. 
An instant's reflection, oi course, dispelled this 
ridiculous idea; and I was on the point of retreat- 
ing to take some other sketch, oi' which there was 
no lack around, when one of the interlopers arose, 
and politely removing his vyide-awake, thus ad- 
dressed me : 

•* Pray do not go, si^*; we are quite aware that 
this is youv usual tiii;)e for sketching, and this 



your usual seat; we came early on purpose that 
we might not Intertere with you. I had no idea 
it was so late, but we will be out of your way in 
a moment." 

So saying, he hastily collected his brushes and 
etceteras, urging Lis companion to be quick in 
doing likewise. 

I advanced, hat in hand, and spoke, not to the 
handsome, dark-haired youth who had addressed 
me, but to the golden-haired young lady, who, 
with flushed cheeks and trembling hands, was 
snatching up her painting implemen sfroii the 
rocks, and thrusting them into a Macintosh 
haversack. 

"I cannat think of disturbing you; pray do 
not move; it really quite distres.'^es me. Bless 
mel how beautiful I" 

This last observation was not intended for the 
face on which I looked— though in truth it might 
have been— but fol- the hali-fiuished sket:ch of the 
old bridge, which lay on the rock before my eyes. 

"Ah! you like i:, do you?'- cried he of the 
dark locks; "it does give the character of the 
old bridge, does it not ?" 

" It is beautiful," I repeated ; " quiie beautifUl 
and most faithfully represented; the foam of the 
fall above— the light through the arches, and the 
reflections in the stiU pool at our leet, ure— " 

" The reflections are not finished," murmured a 
low voice. 

"So I perceive; but they are sof, clear and 
deep already; and, excuse me, do not, pray do 
not, go over them too often." 

" You are afraid of my spoiling them?'? 

" I am ; 1 am afraid or your doing whiat I have 
myself done not half an nour ago." 

An interesting discussion hereufDon arose; at 
least, interesting to us, who were all enthusiasts 
In tbe art of painting. Nothing more was said 
of any one going away; we sat down and chatted 
and sketched, till the low level ot the sunbeams, 
and the mists of the liver, warned us that it was 
time to depart. 

I siiook hands with the )'oung man, and was 
about taking a more ceremonious leave of his 
companion, when she put her hand forward, and 
said, with charming frankness, and a kind, truth- 
ful smile, " Frank's friends must be my .friends.." 

We parted, promis.ng to meet again early next 
morning for a day's suetching together. I had 
oJfered my services as cicerone to Bettws. I had 
been there a fortnight longer than they had, and 
had explored n.any of its beauties, at present un- 
Knowu to my new friends. 

As I sat in Mrs. Hughes's snug parlor by the 
open window, waiting lor my tea, and killing 
wasp?— of which disagreeable insects there were 
so many, tlat there must have been a nest in the 
cLifi' at the back of the house— I said to myself, 
" Why didn't I ask those two to have a cup of 
tea with me ? I'll be bound they would !'^ I then 
fell a musing. Who were they ? What were they ? 
Brother and sister? Man and ^vife ? Pooh ! tliey 
were too young for that; at least they were very 
young. He could not be much above twenty, and 
she, certainly, not out of her teens. The oddest 
thing was, tnat, although I felt quite certain I 
had never seen either of them before, their faces 
seemed famihar to me. This puzzled me more 
than anything else. Who were they like? of 
whom did Lis smile and her laughing gray eyes 
remind me? When I had swallowed four cups of 
tea, four slices cold lamb, and half a loaf of 
bread (genteel reader, I dined at one o'clock^ 
I lit my cigar, and sauntered out to the old brid"*e, 
upon the parapet oi which I sat me down, my 
legs dangling over the still, deep pool, sacred to 
reflections and to salmon. 

It was nine o'cloclv : a lovely starlight evening. 
Oh I those summer evenings ! I could rave of 
ye even now, though I am bald and gouty, and 
never shall be allowed, I suppose, to enjoy you as 
in days gone by. • * Damp' =— the raw-head-and- 
bloody-bones of gouty old men— :s now always 
held up in terrorem whenever I propose an 
evening stroll alter sundown, even in the height 
of summer. Mists and miasma! how little I 
cared, for yoi^ fifteen years ago I and how ypd 



terrify me now I Ah! that twinge— oh I that 
shooting pain. "Serve yoM right," says some 
kind sympathizing friend; "what business had 
yon to stay out so late last night ? what business 
.had you to walk out in the rain yesterday? what 
business had you to sit down in the cold east 
wind ? what business had you to open tne window? 
to leave ofl a blanket ? to get up without a fire ?-' 
In short, were 1 to believe all I hear, I must of 
necessity come to the conclusion that I have no 
business to do anything but make my will (in 
favor of my kind, sympathizing friend)— and die. 
Well, perhaps I may do so; in the meantime we* 
will return to Pont-y-Pair, and fifteen years ago. 

The wreaths of my fragrant Havdiftf mingled 
with the mists and miasma from the river, neu- 
tralized whatever of poison might liirk in the 
breath of the river demon. 

"Who are they like? ot whom do they remind 
me ? uf some one, or rather of some people whom 
I used to know, long, long ago." Thus I mused 
and cogitated, and racked my brains and my 
memory in vain. The more I tried to recall the 
features once so lamiiiar to me, which were re- 
produced on the faces of my new fhends, the less 
I was enabled to do so; but 1 was not the less 
satisfied that I was right in my imaginations, that 
mynewfi^iends were old friends grown youno- 
again. o ^ o 

" Good evening, sir I" 

1 nearly tumbled into the pool; the voice, too I 
so like— whose? 

" I am afraid t startled you I" continued he of 
the black locks, as he took a seat by my side. 
"You wereinai-everie: I SfDoke once beiore, 
but you did not hear me." 

1 said "Yes, I was thinking of old Mends and 
old times;" and then I ottered him a cigar, which 
he thankfully accepted, and, in return, he chatted, 
with the natural unreserve of youth, about him- 
self and his wife! He told me that she was his 
cousin; that he had a rich uncle, who had ob- 
jected to the marriage, and had plainly told him 
if he married Mary he would cut him ofl' with a 
shUiing— if he gave her up, he would make him 
his heir: he chose Mary and the shilling, and here 
they were, spending their honeymoon fn paintino- 
for their bread, I did not, as of coui-se I ou'^ht 
read him a lectureupon his folly and imprudence; 
i did not toll him how wrongly he had acted. I 
could not; for, in truth, 1 thought he had acted 
perfectly right, especially when he told me that 
Mary's mother— her father was dead— had given 
her consent. 

' ' I have known Mary all my life, " he said, < ' and 
loved her all my life. I could not give her up, sir. " 

I repeat,^ that I thought he was right, and Siid 
so. I am quite aware that my opinions on this 
subject are not oi that gx)od old orihodox descrip- 
tion entertained by the worldly-wise. I am aware 
that "true love" is a thing to be derided and 
"pooh-poohed'— a myth in fact, belonging essen- 
tially to-trashy novels and impossible romances, 
but having no exis ence in real life. "Only a 
youthful fancy; too" young to know their own 
minds," says good Mi-s. Teacup. One ol the ad- 
vatages of old age is, that you know other peo- 
ple's minds better than they do themselves. Thus 
when, at the bidding of their elders, a youthful 
couple clasp hands for the last time, the quiver 
on the lip and the agony at the heart is allim- 
agination; they do not really care for each other; 
it is'only^a foolish fanc3'v And so the most beau- 
tiful, because the most unselfish feeling which 
God has implanted in our nature, the sun of our 
existence, without which life would be a blank, is 
to be altogether ignored, laughed to scorn, 
trodden upon and crushed out of the young heart 
that dares to Entertain it. Very good"^ Mrs 
Worthy Teacup ! Very good. Miss Sourgrapes ! 
You have a right to your opinions, certainly, and 
I^yishyoujoyof them. You will not convert 
me, however; and I Would say to you, and to 
such as you wlio turn up the whites of your eyes 
and the palms of your hands at the mere mention 
0f the word "love," as though contamination 
and impurity were of necessity in its breath, 
Eoni io t qx( i mal y pense. 
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<* Icoiikl not give ber up, sir." 

"Well, it is no Imsiness of mine," I replied; 
<.* but you might have waited; that is if, as you 
seem to iuler, 3^ouare not in a position to support 
a wife." . 

*' We have a hundred a year between us, and 
we have youth, and health, and strength and 
talents; at least, I am sure Mary has; and — and 
we preferred not to wait. I don't know why I 
trouble 5 ou v/ith all this, sir, but you seemed in- 
terested about us, and ^ ou praised Mary's sketch 
to-day, and 1 thought perhaps you could put us 
in the way of disposing of it, and of some more 
she has done— that is the truth." 
^^'^he truth is alwaysthe best, my younglriend ; 
and in this instance, your belief in the interest I 

take in you and Mrs. (I waited lor the 

blank to be filled up, but in vain ; he blushed, but 
spoke not), and m your young wife is quite cor- 
rect also. I have no doubt I shall be able to put 
you in the way of disposing ot her sketches, and 
I shall be most happy to do so." He thanked me 
warmly, and we soon after bade each other good- 
night. 

How I tossed and turned and fumed and fretted 
in bed that night. Whoare they? Why on earth 
couldn't he tell me lils name? His Christian 
name I knew was Fraiik, for I had heard his wife 

call him so ; and hers was Mary ; but what was ? 

All of a eudden a light burst upon me. I felt 
myself getting quite hot and red at the thought of 
my great stupidity. How was it that 1 never 
thought of it before ? How was it that the names 
" Frank and Mary'i did not open my eyes ? It is 
really quiet wonderful how stupid one can be 
sometiiies. 

I was so delighted with my discovery— I felt no 
doubt that I was right— that I could not sleep til 
towards morning, just when I ought to have been 
rousing myself. 

1 did not say a word to either of them when 
they made their appearance ready equipped for 
our ramble. How pretty Mary looked, seated 
upon «an immense cart-horse, with a nankiBcn 
skirt on, borrowed from a neighboring larmer 
and his daughter. I beg to observe, that. Mai-y, 
not the cart-horse, had a nankeen skirt ou ! Mr. 
Frank explained, that as I had talked of a three 
miles' \Nralk, he had thought it beCter to mount 
his wile upon this hu^e Buceph£(^us rather than 
run the risk ol overtii'ing her. I grinned ap- 
proval; 1 grinned at everything either of them 
said, or that I said, or that nobody said : they 
m&st have thought me either mad or a fool. I 
didnt care, twopence what they thought. 

There is a spot -on the old Holyhead road, about 
three miles Irom Bettws, towards Cor wen, irom 
whence you get one of the most lovely views, to 
my thinking, in North Wales. You look up the 
beautiful vale of Dolwyddelan, with Moel Siabod 
in the distance. I will not pause now to expatiate 
upon the lights and shadows upon the mountains 
—the glitter of the winding stream— the gloom ol 
the woods— or the luminous atmosphere which 
played oVbr the singular-shaped summits ot Moel 
Siabod; let it suffice that the ^scene is a most 
lovely one; if any doubt, let them go and see for 
themselves. It was a smoking hot day, and when 
we arrived at our destination, wbich was halt-way 
up a considerable hill, by-the-bye, we lost nutime 
in pitching our umbrellas, that we might enjoy a 
mouthful of shade after our copious draughts of 
sunshine. • 

* * Well, Mr. Frank, for I can't call you anything 
else, j^ou know," I said, with a laugh, ** and how 
long is it since you left Cornwall?'! 

He stared at me with astonishment; turned 
very red, btit did not answer. 

"Why, man," I continued, "one would sup- 
pose that you were an escaped felon, and I a de- 
tective, by your confusion. How long is it, 1 say, 
since you and Mary left Brookbank, and how was 
aunt Jane?" . 

It was now Mary's turn to blush and to stare. 
She looked at me intent y for a few seconds. 

"Do you know mamma, and have you ever 
been to Brookbank ?" she asked. 



"I know mamma very well, but, to my shame 
be it spoken, I have never been to Brookbank. " 

Frank now flared up a bit, as I had expected he 
would, 

"Really, sir, you ought to know Mrs. Barton 
well, I confess, since yoy call her daughter by her 
Christian name after an acquaintance of twenty- 
tour hours." 

" YeS; I know her very well; we were brought 
up together as children; but I don't know heV a 
bit better than I knovv your father, Frak Myrvale, 
or than I know your rich uncle Richard, for we 
were all brought up together. Ah! Dick was 
always fond of his money, and as obstinate as a 
mtile, too. Idaresay he will keep his word, and 
never give either of you a farthing. " 

" Who are you, sir, who know us all so well?" 
cried Frank, quite bewildered. 

"Ah, ah! that is my secret; I found out yours, 
try your hands, or your heads, at mine." 

Puzzled enough they both looked. 

At length Frank shook his head. 

" I am sure I have no idea—" he began ; when 
a light shone in Mary's eyes; she clapped her 
hands. 

"I know, I do believe I know, who you are 1" 
she exclaimed. 

" Well, my dear, who am I!'' 

"Uncle John!— ain*t you!— ain't you uncle 
John?" she cried, quite excited putting her hand 
on my arm and scrutinizing my face most unmer- 
cifully. 

There was no denying it^ I was uncle John, 
lately returned from a ten years' wandering in 
the East; estranged trom my family for family 
reasons, I had not visited either iny brother or 
sister since my return. But these two loohsh 
young people were the means of reconcihation 
between U2. ^ 

How little we painted, and how much we talked, 
that afternoon, may be imagined. We strolled 
back to Bettws when the sliadows were long and 
the golden sun was turning the blu^ of the sky 
into "a tender green. 

My nephew and ni^ce drank tea \\ith me m 
good Mrs. Hughes' parlor. 

** Good nic^ht, my dear," I said to Mar3% **• For 
the future paint for pleasure alone. I will take 
care of the profit part of the business.'^ 

She thanked me with a kiss and a tear, and 
Frank nearly wrung the blood through my nails, 
gonfound the young dog, what a muscular fist 

he had! _ ^ 

^ J. Brook Knight. 
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lCont%nued.'\ 

The style of a work of sculpture is the OBsthelic 
character which belongs to it, in so lar as this 
depends upon the object; and this character is 
determined in every art by its peculiar ideal, and 
in each single representation by the relation which 
exists between the individual and the ideal, as 
grounded upon the nature of tlie object. We will 
endeavor to make this clearer. 

The species, man has its definite form, which, 
for each of the two sexes respectively, must and 
ckn be originally and essentially but one. There 
is, therefore, one ideal of the male and anotherof 
the fern .le figure, which are the fundamental types 
for all the individuals ot the species.- These dis- 
tinct ideals are again united in the higher merely 
mental notion ot maw, abstracted Irom all dis- 
tinction of sex, but which can of com'se have no 
representative in nature. , 

Neither is the pare ideal form of either fqx ever 
realized in actual nature, ic is the indeterminate 
type or scheme of the innumerable creations of 
nature which may float before the mind of the ar^. 
tist, and which he niay certainly realize in a far 
higher degree than in any living original, but can 
as little pretend tp embgdyin all its periiection, as 
the mathematiclaii can hope to produce the pure 



ideal of a triangle or other geometrical figure. In 
order to be presented to the senses it must assume 
a definite form, and therefore an individual char- 
acter. So, too, in nature, in every separate ex- 
istence the specific form is nianifesled through 
the individual, consequently more or less modified 
by it . In every separate being, theretbre, there 
necessarily exists a certain relation between the 
general groundwork of the specific form, and the 
individual modification, which, as is evident from 
what we have already said, is merely the collect- 
ive sum of the' accidental variations item the^en- 
eral. It is this rela lion which determines the dis- 
tinctive character of the individual as assthetical- 
ly represented in art, in a precise and suitable 
ideal. 

To avoid misapprehension we must further ob- 
serve, that the idealized individual of art is dis- 
tinguished trom the actual individual of nature by 
its always representing a particular class in the 
species; it therelore stands one step higher than 
the latter, which merely represents its own Indi- 
vid al existence. Inasmuch as art can thus ex- 
press the essential qualities of a particular class 
in one individual, it rises above tl e common level 
ot nature, omits the faulty, accidental, and un- 
meaning, without sacrificing the characteristic. 
On the contrary, freed irom all that is casual, it 
appears in the ideal indiviaual still more pure, 
perfect, and palpable. 

Every ideal of art is such a representation of a 
particular conception of the species in a corres- 
ponding lorm. When a natural object is merely 
reproduced in all its existent reality, it is a like- 
ness, a portrait, which, demands an appropriate 
treatment in order to be entitled to rank as a 
beautiful work of art. 

Thus it is manifest that the style of sculpture 
rests upon an unchangeable foundation— namely, 
on that of the specitic type of the human form ; 
while the precise character is determined in each 
case by the particular variation or, in other words, 
the individual element. 

The' style of sculpture, therefore, in essentials 
(that is so tar as it pres'^nts under a particular 
form the primary ideal, which, in its absolute 
purity, is always one and the same) is and must 
be single and uniform ; but there are innumerable 
variations of character with which the piimary 
type may be invested, and by which this one style 
may be modified to an almost unUmited extent. 
On ihis ground also rests the truth of the abc ve 
assertion, that the artist may be ori,ijinal in his 
characters, but in stj^le must scrupulously adhere 
to the antique, in which the ideal of form is devel- 
oped with the utmost purity and perfection. The 
more perfectly he satisfies both these demands of 
his art, the more excellent will be his work; and 
ii it ever be possible for the moderns to equal the 
sculpture of antiquity, or to emulate the ancien'^s 
successfully, it can only be in the way we have 
pointed out. 

Style embraces ail the elements of representable 
art, but in sculpture applies chiefly to the Form, 
The Individual as well as the ideal character ot a 
figure (and every wcrk must possess this two-fojd 
character, which makes up the ideal of art\ can 
only be expressed by its forms and proportions, 
and both there depend in each particular case on 
the nature or essence of the represented object, 
Hence, to measure the proportions ot the antique, 
which vary in every statue, and hope by these 
means to penetrate into the mysteries ot ancient 
art, is unprofitable labor, if it be not the constant 
aim of the artist to discover in the mu.tilarious 
varieties before him, the fixed ideal proportions 
of the specific form, as modified ih-every instance 
by its particular character, 

Ancient art, in its gradual progress, always dis- 
rected towards the ideal, derived trom nature her- 
self the essential elements of form and proportion, 
as she exhibits them in man, in the various modir 
fications of his physical structure. These ele- 
ments, reduced to a system of practical rules, 
Ibrmed a certain foundation, and were adhered to 
with scrupulous fidelity, which may be easily re- 
cognized in all the works of the period, however 
diilerent in subject; or> as we might rather say, 



